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ish parliament in December after a referendum to the people. The 
islands will henceforward be known as the Virgin Islands. 

IV. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO — Skilfully guided by First Chief Venustiano Carranza, the 
Constitutionalist Revolution received its triumphant consummation in the 
year 1917. The three-cornered civil war between Carranza, Villa, and 
Zapata was virtually won by Carranza in the winter of 1916-1917. The 
troublesome ' ' land reformer ' ' and guerrilla leader Zapata no longer ter- 
rorized the region around Mexico City. Pancho Villa, outlawed and re- 
duced practically to the status of a bandit, remained so long in concealment 
among the northern mountains that he was reported dead ; and although 
in the autumn he emerged to swoop down in bold raids upon one after an- 
other of the towns of northern Mexico, Chihuahua City, Parral, Jiminez, 
Santa Rosalia, and others, he met defeat in January at the hands of Gen- 
eral Murguia, and was eliminated as a serious factor in the political situa- 
tion. — After February 5 the pursuit of Villa was left entirely to Carranza, 
the American punitive expedition having been withdrawn (see Amer- 
ican Relations, supra, p. 28). — In the meantime, far-reaching demo- 
cratic reforms had been inaugurated. At one bold stroke Carranza des- 
troyed the bureaucratic system of appointive municipal officers, a system 
under which ' ' bossism ' ' and corruption had been notoriously prevalent ; 
for the first time in the history of the republic, democratic municipal elec- 
tions were held throughout the length and breadth of the land, September 
3, 1916. On September 30, furthermore, Carranza decreed the abolition of 
the vice-presidency, reduced the presidential term from six years to four, and 
declared that no president could be re-elected ; these provisions, he be- 
lieved, would serve as guarantees against the establishment of a despotism 
such as that of Diaz. The call had gone forth on September 14, 1916, for 
the convocation of the long-promised Constitutional Convention which was 
expected to emancipate the peon and democratize the government. In 
order to make sure that the convention would be thoroughly democratic in 
spirit, suspected reactionaries and enemies of the Constitutionalist Revolu- 
tion were excluded from the elections (October 22) to the convention. At 
length, on December 1, the Constitutional Convention held its solemn 
opening session, in Iturbide Theater. Some 1 50 delegates were present, 
representing every state but one, Chiapas. An ambitious program of 
political, judicial, agrarian, ecclesiastical, and industrial reforms was out- 
lined by Carranza. With amazing celerity the convention accomplished 
its tremendous task. In two months the revised constitution was drafted, 
signed, January 31, and promulgated, February 5. Under the new consti- 
tution Mexico became, in theory, the most advanced radical democracy 
in the world. Supreme power was vested in the president and the bicam- 
eral congress, elected by universal male and female suffrage. The presi- 
dent could not be re-elected. There being no vice-president, in case of 
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the president's demise, his successor should be chosen by congress. So 
much for political democracy. Judicial democracy was the aim of a whole 
series of measures, the most interesting of which was the provision of free 
justice, without court costs. To secure social justice, a radical code of 
labor legislation was drafted, providing for the fixing of minimum wages 
by state authorities, compulsory profit-sharing, an eight-hour day and a 
six-day week for industry, compulsory arbitration, a free employment 
bureau, and a national department of health. There were also drastic 
anti-trust laws. What had been advertised by apologists of the Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution as the fundamental purpose of the revolution, to wit, 
the emancipation of the peon from the yoke of an oppressive landed aristo- 
cracy, was undertaken in a much less radical spirit than might have been 
anticipated. There were, however, a number of helpful measures, such as 
a law for the restitution of communal and tribal lands to the ignorant vil- 
lagers or semi-civilized Indian tribes from whom they had been taken by 
grasping haciendados. In ecclesiastical matters, on the other hand, the 
convention evinced a decidedly radical temper ; the religious orders were 
expropriated ; the churches, as well as the schools and hospitals owned 
by the church, were declared confiscate to the government ; American 
Protestant missionaries were excluded and the numerous Spanish priests 
practically exiled by a provision that all clergymen must be of Mexican 
birth ; all clergymen were prohibited from teaching in public schools, 
or even in the lower grades of private schools ; and the government 
was given extraordinarily large powers to interfere with ecclesiastical 
affairs. Finally, in its provisions regulating the activity of foreign capital- 
ists, the constitution was so stringent that loud protests were heard from 
American capitalists interested in Mexican enterprises. The government 
had power to expel any foreigners whose presence might be deemed in- 
convenient. All natural resources were declared tc be national property, 
and new safeguards were erected against the wholesale alienation of mine 
and oil lands to foreign concessionaires. Moreover, the labor laws al- 
ready enumerated were regarded by American capitalists as an intolerable 
burden. The American and European owners of Mexican mines, ranches, 
and oil-wells had already been antagonized, it may be added, not only 
by the dislocation of industry during the civil wars, but also by Carranza's 
decree of August 17 providing that henceforth concession-seekers must 
renounce their special privileges as foreign subjects and consent to enjoy 
only the same rights as Mexicans ; and by Carranza' s threat to confiscate 
all mines which failed to resume activity within a certain time. In June 
complaints were raised because a tax of ten per cent ad valorem had been 
imposed upon crude oil, at an exaggerated valuation. — Under the revised 
constitution, presidential and congressional elections were held on March 
1 1 . Although reports seemed to indicate that a certain amount of official 
pressure was brought to bear at the polls, an unusually large number of 
votes were cast. Venustiano Carranza was elected president and his sup- 
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porters the Constitutionalist Liberals dominated the new congress, which 
assembled on April 15. It is interesting to note that for the first time a 
woman was among those elected to the House of Representatives. Car- 
ranza was formally inaugurated as president, May 1. With this event the 
Constitutionalist Revolution of 1913-1917 may fairly be said to have 
reached its successful conclusion. 

THE CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— A blood- 
less coup d' Hat occurred in Costa Rica on January 27. With admirable 
dispatch and orderliness, a body of insurgent troops and civilians deposed 
President Gonzalez, who had forfeited his popularity by conspiring to secure 
the presidency for a second term, in violation of the constitution. The 
provisional government, with Senor Federico Tinoco (former minister of 
war) at its head, maintained law and order and immediately issued a call 
for a general congressional election ; nevertheless, Senor Tinoco was de- 
nied recognition by the United States government on the ground that such 
revolutions ought to be discountenanced. A new constitution was drawn 
up and Senor Tinoco was elected president by the National Constituent 
Assembly, April 11. — The presidential elections in Cuba, November 1, 
were so closely, not to say bitterly, contested between the Conservative 
candidate for re-election, President Mario G. Menocal, and the Liberal 
candidate, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, that the result remained in doubt months 
afterward. When, after a judicial investigation of the poll in certain dis- 
puted districts, a second election was ordered in Santa Clara and Oriente 
provinces, the Liberals instigated an insurrection, in February, under the 
leadership of the former revolutionist ex-President Jos6 Miguel Gomez. 
The seat of the rebellion was in the eastern provinces, where the Negro 
element is strong ; the cities of Santiago de Cuba and Manzanillo were soon 
in the grasp of the rebels ; valuable sugar crops were burned in Oriente 
Province. The Cuban congress hastily voted money and martial authority 
to the president, for the suppression of the revolt. The United States 
agreed to sell arms to President Menocal and impressively warned the 
rebels that no revolutionary government would be recognized. Early in 
March General Gomez was captured with some three hundred followers, 
and the insurgents were driven out of Santiago, which thereafter was oc- 
cupied for a time by American marines. The insurrection quickly col- 
lapsed. The elections were held in Oriente on April 9 ; the elections in 
Santa Clara had been conducted in February, despite the rebellion ; and 
as the result favored the Conservatives, President Menocal entered upon 
his second four-year term as president, in May. Cuba declared war against 
Germany in April. — A more stable regime in the Dominican Republic 
seemed to be promised by the peaceful election, August 15, of Sefior Car- 
vajal as president for five months, and by the formation of a coalition 
cabinet. Unfortunately, new trouble appeared when the American re- 
ceiver-general of customs (Mr. C. H. Baxter) decided to withhold the 
salaries of Dominican officials until certain points in dispute with the United 
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States should have been settled. Popular outbreaks ensued. The United 
States resorted to force of arms. In November the American naval com- 
mander openly assumed authority over the Dominican Republic and de- 
clared the country to be under his military government. Resistance was 
overpowered by American marines. In March the International Banking- 
Corporation, controlled by the National City Bank of New York city, 
arranged to establish a branch in Santo Domingo. — The presidential 
elections in Nicaragua, October I, were carried by General Emiliano 
Chamorro, Conservative. Dr. Julius Irias, the Liberal nominee, withdrew 
because of anticipated opposition from the United States government, since 
he disapproved of the Americo-Nicaraguan treaty (see last Record, p. 21). 
The appearance of American warships off the Nicaraguan coast about 
election time was regarded by partisans of Dr. Irias as an attempt to intim- 
idate the opponents of Dr. Chamorro, but the American government dis- 
claimed any such intention. President Chamorro was inaugurated on 
January 6. — Rancor arising from the Panama presidential elections of July 
1 9 16 was painfully apparent at the opening of congress in September. 
Two deputies were kidnapped by the opposition party, and disorder pre- 
vailed. Peace being restored, however, Senor Ramon Valdes was inaugu- 
rated as president on October 1. So alarming was the financial condition 
of the country that a comprehensive fiscal reform bill was passed by the 
National Assembly in February. The president and the members of the 
National Assembly who had voted for a law making civil marriage the only 
legal marriage were excommunicated by decree of the bishop of Panama. 
In May Panama solicited an advance of $10,000,000 from the United States 
for the construction of strategic railways and roads to defend the canal. — 
See also New Belligerents, supra, p. 13, and American Relations, supra, 
p. 29. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen and Senor Pelagio Luna, 
elected in June 1916 (see last Record, p. 40), were inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 12 as president and vice-president, respectively, of the Argentine 
Republic, to serve for six years. The names of some of the ablest Radical 
leaders will be recognized in the cabinet, which President Irigoyen consti- 
tuted as follows : interior, Ramon Gomez ; foreign affairs, Carlos Becu ; 
justice, Jos6 Salinas ; finance, Domingo Salaberry ; agriculture, Honorio 
Pueyrred6n ; war, Elpidio Gonzalez ; marine, Alvarez de Toledo ; public 
works, Pablo Torello. Currency reform and budget estimates, particularly 
perplexing in consequence of the economic depression due to the war, ab- 
sorbed attention during the winter. The returns of the census of 1914, 
first published in 1916, showed a total population of 7,885,237, an in- 
crease of 3,920,326 since 1895. — On May 6 Senor Jose Gutierrez Guerra, 
a banker and leader of the Liberal party, was elected president of Bolivia. 
— Although the government of Brazil was financially embarrassed on ac- 
count of the war, President Braz steadfastly insisted that all obligations must 
be satisfied promptly and regularly ; to this end it was necessary to increase 
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the taxes, in spite of protests in the congress. A new civil code went into 
effect on January 1. The rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany 
failed to satisfy the strong war sentiment in Brazil, especially after the 
sinking of the Brazilian ships " Parana" and " Tijuca." The new foreign 
minister, Senor Nulo Pecanha, who succeeded Dr. Lauro Muller early in 
May, was strongly pro-Entente in sympathy. Amid great enthusiasm, 
the Chamber of Deputies on May 29 passed a bill authorizing the president 
to revoke Brazil's proclamation of neutrality whenever he should consider 
the moment opportune for a declaration of war. On June 28 the decree of 
neutrality was formally revoked. — No less than three important cabinet 
crises occurred in Chile. One ministry was overthrown the third week in 
November by an adverse vote in the Senate ; the succeeding ministry was 
promptly overturned by the radicals in the lower chamber ; the cabinet 
appointed on November 22, comprising Sefiores Zanartu, Huidobro, 
Iniguez, Prat, Nozua, and Luco, showed greater vitality, but at length 
succumbed ; in July President Sanfuentes appointed Sefiores Tocornal, 
Besa, Quezada, Guarello, Montengro, and Errazuriz to constitute a new 
cabinet, the third within a year. A workmen's compensation law was 
passed. — Peru was again perturbed by political disorders in March, when 
riots were reported in several provinces and three deputies were assassin- 
ated. About the same time, the ministers of war and the interior resigned, 
or more probably were dismissed from the cabinet. The government of 
President Pardo, however, survived the crisis. A new cabinet, with Dr. 
Francisco Tudela as premier, was formed on July 27. — Reported electoral 
victories of the Opposition constrained the ministry of Uruguay to resign 
in August. A coalition government was formed the first week in Septem- 
ber, but four of its members resigned in October and yet another cabinet 
reorganization occurred late in November. In January, the Colorado or 
Government party claimed to have obtained sixty-two seats in the new 
Assembly, as against the Opposition's fifty-nine. — See also American Rela- 
tions, supra, p. 29 ; New Belligerents, supra, p. 13. 

V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. — Standing as if bewildered in the midst of 
the problems, the fears, the passions of the war, Mr. Herbert Asquith as 
head of the coalition ministry continued to compromise and temporize, 
until at last he was jostled out of the way by more self-confident leaders. 
The coalition patched together in May 191 5 had never been strong ; as was 
observed in the last Record (p. 42), it "lacked the unity of purpose and 
vigor ot action requisite to command the complete confidence of the nation." 
It had dillydallied with conscription ; it had muddled the Dardanelles 
campaign, as an official investigation now indubitably demonstrated ; it 
had endeavored to solve the Irish question by refusing to think about it, 
until there broke out the Dublin Insurrection of April 1916, and even then 
the ministry had not the courage to administer a reasonable remedy. Each 



